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It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
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those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. 
Communism. 


This is the law of 
We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 600 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. sible 
Communism. 


Sociology, 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BinL—e CommMuNISM 
or Complex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
JSamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some o! 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
building dapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 





are 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost sha!! come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 





THE TRUE OB FECI IN BUSINESS. 
Home-Talk, by J. H. N., Nov. 12, 1875, Wallingford Commune. 
] THINK it is good for us all in 

thoughts and plans about business here, 


our 


to recur every day if we can, in an earnest, 
faithful spirit, to the idea that we are preparing 
a place to educate our children, and be looking 
It will 
quicken us and keep up our enthusiasm ; it 


forward and hastening unto that end. 


will guide us; it will be to us like a compass 
by which to steer our course. We may be sure 
that is the object the heavens have in view ; and 
that if we pursue it earnestly, we shall come 
under their inspiration and they will help us. 
We shall have inspiration and Providence going 
right along with us—we shall drift in a current 
of good luck and invention and discovery if 
we have for our object the best conditions in 
which to educate and develop our children, and 
to make a school of improvement for all. 


If we have primarily in view to make money, 


get 
That is the snare that continually besets us. 


we shall no enthusiasm from heaven. 
That is the snare that besets the Community 
at Oneida. 


there, and are engaged in big enterprises; 


They are great business men 


but there is great danger of their losing sight 
of the idea that the object of business is 
education, and of taking up the idea of the 
world, which is, that the object of business is 
Here and there and always, the 
temptation is to shift from our true purpose and 


money. 


take up the great object which the world has 
in business. We start in business under in- 
spiration and with objects that are pure and 
true, perhaps, but the spirit of the world 
broods over us and about us, and works in 
among us continually, turning our attention to 
the object of making money; to the external, 
instead of the subjective, 
which is education and development. 


objective result 


The truth is, that all whose object in business 
is to make money are hirelings. I don’t care 
whether they are working for some body else, 
if their 


object is to make money I say they are hire- 


or are doing business for themselves ; 


lings and are working in the hireling spirit. 
It is only as we turn to the other object, the 
education of ourselves and our children, the 
development of ourselves as mediums of in- 
spiration in business, that we cease to be 
It is only when we take up that 
object that we rise into freedom—into the 
We are hire- 
lings just as long as we work for money, 
whether we work by the day or work as 


hirelings. 


noble spirit of sons of God. 


Vanderbilt does. There is substantially no 
difference between the day-laborer, and the 
millionaire money-king, in the sight of God ; 
one has no nobler purpose than the other, and 
is no nobler being. If we take for our object 
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and our 
children without primary reference to money 


in business to educate ourselves 
results, then we shall be certain of prosperity, 
I know by experience that if we “seek first the 
Kingdom of Heaven and its righteousness,” 
food and raiment, and all things that money 
can buy will be added to us. ‘The Community 
The 
danger of coming to want is in the direction 
of our sinking down into the spirit of the 


nas found that true, and knows it is true. 


world, and doing business for the sake of 
making money. ‘That is the way to be poor, 
it is the way to lose inspiration and 
have bad luck. 
manner of calamities and evils ; into failure and 
bankruptcy. “The love of 
Why? 
people away from what is first to that which is 
second ; to that 
which is external; from the subjective values 


because 
It is the way to fall into all 
money is the 


root of all evil.” Because it tempts 


from that which is internal 
of life and labor to that which is merely 
objective. It tempts them to sell their souls 
for their bodies. 


This is a principle that runs through all 
morality and all the wisdom of life. There is 
a continual temptation to lose sight of the 
We are, all of 


us, more or less conscious from time to time of 


true, ulterior end in the means. 


real delight in the feeling of growth that we 
have when we learn a new business; and when 
we find ourselves progressing in discovery and 
That kind of delight is the 
object of 


in useful power. 
Instead of 
gloating over the money profits we are making 
in our 
the 


the pleasure of growth and education which 


legitimate business. 


business, we should seek and find 


real value in the business itself; in 
If we 
take that for our object heartily and stick to it, 
God. will take care that the financial part of 
He 


have the means for 
Christ will delight in teaching 


we have as we are going along in it. 


business is attended to in due proportion. 
will take 
carrying it on. 


care that we 
us and giving us new ideas; he will favor us 
by his Providence, and will our in- 
stitution with millions and millions of money 
if necessary to carry it on. 


endow 


We need not be 
afraid but that it will be well taken care of by 
heaven and earth if we turn it to such a noble 
object as the education of ourselves and our 
children, which and 
civilization of the world. 


means the education 


We have an illustration of what I deprecate 
in the natural tendency of things in our trap 
business. That was at one time a splendid 
school of education for the Community, but 
finally, as trade increased, the temptation to 
look upon the concern as the world does, grew 
upon us, and the necessity of the case seemed 
to drift us along into hiring, until very soon 
nearly the whole business passed out of the 
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hands of the Community into those of out- 
siders, and the object of education was for- 
gotten and went out of sight—till all we value 
the business for now is because it brings us in 
money. ‘There is an external and an internal 
result to every business, and the world has 
chosen the external; but we shall have to re 
cover ourselves from that mistake and choose 
the internal result of whatever we take hold of, 
in order to walk with God. It is the same 
kind of distinction for instance, that we are 
making in sexual matters: the distinction be 
The 
social object is subjective; is a thing that 
educates and 


tween the social and the propagative. 


elevates, properly used; but 
in the practice of the world, that object is all 
merged in the other object of propagation, 
Well, we will 
have to recover ourselves from the great de- 


which is the external object. 


lusion which other people are under on that 
subject. We have to renounce their object 
and take a new one; and so we shall have to 
do in all kinds of business. 


We shall make hard work of what we are 


about here if we have our eye on money, or if 


we do not have it positively on education. 
We shall be hirelings in spirit and make hard 
work of business as all hirelings do. If we 
think deeply and get clear ideas of our being ina 
school of development, and realize that what 
we are about is our education, then we shall 
fee! free and have the contentment and delight 
which activity. If 
eye is all the time on the external gain that 


belong to useful our 


is coming from our business, those who do 


not handle the gain will be discontented. — If 


money is the object that we work for, and we 
teach our children that money is the great 
object of life, they will want to handle the 
money, and Communism will be broken up ; 
they will not want to leave it to be handled for 
them, but each one will want his own, and so 
Communism will be destroyed. 


But if our object is improvement, education, 
then every one as he works gets his money, or 
the real object of his work as he goes along. 
With the understanding and theory of life, 
that the object of work is education, Communism 
is possible, and is the very best condition for 
realizing that object. But where money is the 
object, Communism is incompatible with the 
working of the machine. 


I want to talk on this subject until these 
principles are thoroughly settled in our hearts, 
and the nucleus is formed here of a new school 
of education. | want to offer myself and the 
Community to Christ to be educated. He 
Providence around 
I feel that there is a distinct invitation to 
us to take him for our teacher and let him put 


is calling us. I see his 


us. 


us through a course of education; and my 
heart says, “I wiil obey the call. 1 will put 
myself to school to Christ. I won't look be- 
If he calls us here 
I will 
turn my back on the whole money considera- 
tion. 
he finds it necessary to call us to it, I will sell 
all, and give to the poor and follow him.” That 
is the way he turned his back on money when 
he was on earth, 


and follow me.” 


hind me; I will trust him. 
to go to school he will find the means. 


He said, “leave all, sell all, 
That is the way he brought 


I will leave all and follow Christ. If 
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up his disciples. Suppose he says to us, “It 
is none of your business whether you make 
money or not; I have got a course of educa- 
tion here for you, and am going to teach you. 
Will you surrender yourselves to me without 
looking to see if you are going to make 
money? I will take care of that, and in due 
time will make you take care of it in ways 
that are necessary; but to begin with, you 
may leave that quite out of account.” Wil 
you take Christ as your teacher and let him 
teach you his system of business ; his conduct 
of life? 


foundation by being so much in earnest that 


In this matter we have to lay the 


we can think of but one thing at a time. 
Where we are called to the abandonment of 
ourselves to Christ or to a principle, it spoils 
the whole 
and 
but look round and see whether our 


finances are going to hold out.” 


thing for us to divide our attention 
say, 
we 


“We abandon ourselves to Christ, 
must 
There you 


are double-minded. In order to lay a good, 
solid foundation, we must think of but one 
thing, and that is, that we abandon ourselves to 


Christ without reservation. 


ABOUT RACES. 
FIRST PAPER, 
TIRPICULTURE! That I believe is the 
new word—the rising study of the fu- 
Well, what are Latin, Greek and 
mathematics compared to the science (if there 
be a science) of improving the breed and 
blood of men? We 
produce game fowls, tumbler pigeons and fast 
horses at will, by attention to the laws of re- 


ture, 


It is worth looking at. 


production ; can we not secure something for 
the genus /omo in the same way? Education 
by books and moral effort is very well in its 
place, but somehow books and _ reformatories 
do not seem to quite ring in “the good time 
coming.” Who knows but that their function 
is preparatory, intended simply to raise men 
and women to a point where they will be fitted 
to understand and appreciate the working of a 
deeper agency; and that the reign of good 
books is to be supplemented by the reign of 
good breeding? 

Where shall we 
Where is the loose end 
unravel the laws of nature and 
Providence in this thing? While waiting for 
the inspirational “eureka” of the discoverer, 
it may be useful to gather a store of facts from 
history; and with your permission I will offer a 
pebble or two for the pile. 


But it is a titanic subject. 
begin to compass it? 
which will 


In the ages before Christianity, Providence 
seems to have pursued race-culture by the 
policy of close breeding, or selecting a stock 
and breeding it in and in. The Jews, the 
Greeks, the Persians and Egyptians, were ex- 
Intercommunication between 
races and nations was comparatively slight, and 
popular feeling and prejudice regarded as 
“barbarians” all who lived outside of the 
With some, religion also for- 
bade intermarriage. 


amples of this. 


national pale. 
This system of close 
culture in the heathen nations, may have been 
mainly used to limit wickedness; but in the 
of the Jews it was directed by the 
Almighty to the 


case 


development of certain 
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spiritual qualities which form the foundation 
of character. Its supreme result was attained 
in the production of Jesus Christ, who, divine 
as he was in origin, could have been manifested 
humanly, only in connection with the Jewish 
form and spirit. 

While characterizing, however, the course of 
Jewish culture as in general exclusive, we must 
not omit to notice two or three remarkable ex- 
ceptions, by which minute strains of foreign 
blood were introduced with its most select 
stock. In the royal line of David, in the more 
than royal line of the Messiah, occur the 
ancestral names of Rahab, and Ruth, the one 
a Canaanitish woman, the other a daughter of 
Moab, both of whom had come by marriage 
into the Jewish family. These two inter- 
marriages with aliens, slight as would appear 
their agency in effecting a result compounded 
of some forty generations, were yet undoubt- 
edly a most vital part of the scheme by which 
God produced the perfected type at which he 
aimed. ‘he infinitesimal pollen of a strange, 
though not wholly diverse flower, was necessary 
to cross at a certain time the rose of Judah. 
The intermarriages with Rahab and Ruth 
followed each other in two consecutive gen- 
erations; and three steps after the latter, 
brought David, the Poet King. 


With the advent of Jesus Christ, the ex- 
clusive method of culture which had generally 
prevailed, gave place to a series of experi- 
ments of another kind. A cautious and 
judicious system of intermixture seems to 
have taken place spiritually at first, between 
the highest bred race and its neighbors. The 
spiritual union of the Jews and Greeks in the 
age of the apostles, produced the Primitive 
Church; and this intermixture was carried to 
the border of physical blending in the instance 
of Timothy, whose parents were a Jew and a 
Greek. ‘This brings us to the end of the Jew- 
ish world—the great dividing period of the 
Second Coming. The results may be tabulated 
thus: 

Jewish special culture Produced Jesus Curist. 

Spiritual Blending Produced ‘THe Primitive Cuurcn, 

aia ta a Representative, PAuL. 

Spiritual and 


Physical Union of 
Jew and Greek 


Timothy appears,in Scripture as the com- 
mander of the rear-guard to whom Paul 
committed his final orders before the grand 
crisis of the Second Coming. He is the 
prominent executive figure who last remains in 
sight as the Primitive Church disappears up 
the heights of glory. In connection with this 
circumstance is there not a significance in the 
fact of his descent from a compound parentage, 
half Jewish and half Greek? It betokened 
appropriately the close of the Jewish school, 
and the incoming of the Gentile. With one 
hand he could take hold on Christ, and the 
salvation wrought out in the Hebrew stock, 
and with the other he could reach out a fra- 
ternal greeting to the Gentile world. If a 
personal ‘link were needed to connect us 
“Greeks” with the Primitive Church, is it not 
furnished in our half-brother Timothy of 
Ephesus, the son and disciple of Paul? 


Produced Timornuy. 


In another number I will, with your leave, 
give some later ethnological outlines, showing 
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the course which stirpiculture has taken im the | very anxious for communism; perhaps you think | the heart the mouth speaketh. A good man out 


production of our modern races. 
—G. W. Noyes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


East Dorset, Vt., Nov. 28, 1875. 
DEAR FRIUENDS:—The least we can do is to 
thank you at the close of each year for past kind- 
ness, and the good you do us through the Cir- 
CULAR. In‘our hearts we thank you daily for each 
and every copy; we gather something which 
lightens the burdens of life and cheers us amid 
trials and difficulties. Your gift is highly prized 
here, giving aid and comfort according to means 
and ability. I would deprive myself of much if 
necessary, to secure the CIRCULAR for my mother. 

Yours for truth and progress, M. D. B. 





Skaneateles, N. Y., Dec. 2,1 375. 

My DEAR FRIENDS :—I hope you will con- 
tinue to send me the CIRCULAR, as it is the only 
link that unites us ; and to have it severed would 
be a sacrifice that 1 could ill endure. It is con- 
soling to reflect that while I have no hand in the 
building up of God’s kingdom on earth, it will be 
no less securely established. As I look around 
and see the wrecks every-where cast along the 
shore, I can not but in pity exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, Lord, de- 
liver us!” What shall I do? Look on, and wait, 
and hope for the best? I have either to be a 
liberal and spend every thing, or else be close and 
penurious—hated by all mankind. Neither of 
these is right. With money we can buy friends, 
and when we save it we make enemies. 

I differ with most men on the principles of 
being ; still I love them all the same. Thousands 
will live to bless you and the cause which eman- 
cipates them from the dominion of material evil. 
You are creating the circumstances by which men 
may live perfect lives. If all your disciples are 
not allowed to work with you, they surely can not 
be denied the pleasure of rejoicing in your good 
works. The labor is great and various, requiring 
different habits of thought and action. Before we 
engage in the work of the harvest, should we in- 
quire who are our associates, and what is to be 
the particular work assigned? The cause sancti- 
fies every laborer in the field, be he high or low, 
rich or poor. My prayer is that God who knows 
all will incline your hearts to me, so that you will 
love me, as I do you. 

Yours very truly, B. F. M. 
Sandusky, Wis., Nov. 28, 1875. 

ONEIDA CIRCULAR:—I learn a great deal from 
the CIRCULAR that is new to me, and that is good 
for me to know. You are in advance of any other 
society I know of. I should like to visit you and 
learn more. I never expect to live with you, but 
I take a pleasure in knowing that such a society 
exists as a model for others to follow. Go on and 
prosper, is my best wish. I remain yours, 

J. L. 


Plattsburgh, Mo. Dec. 2, 1875. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—Seeing your notice to sub- 
scribers to the CIRCULAR we hasten to ask for 
continuance of the same, as it is real good food for 
mind and soul (for the head and the heart). We 
can not find words to express our thanks for 
the pleasure and instruction it has conveyed 
to us bringing good advice and comfort and con- 
solation in its precious pages. It is a treasure 
which only those can appreciate fully who have read 
it as long as we have. I wish we had a Turkish 
Bath here. During the last four weeks I have 
suffered bitter pains with acute rheumatism ; 
unable to do a stroke of work. I have sutfered 
untold misery. Yesterday I made up my mind to 
fight it on the Christopathic plan, as I have done 
before. I took a job of glazing in the M. E. 
Church ; there were about fifty old broken panes of 
glass to cut out, and the putty was as hard as rock. 
Only a painter can appreciate the job. I did most 
of it on a ladder. I am done with it and none the 
worse for it. I don’t believe in tamely submitting to 
these adjutants and aid-de-camps of monster Death. 
Hoping that this will find all in the best of con- 
ditions mentally, morally and _ spirituall}, as well 
as physically, we remain yours affectionately in the 
love of Christ, J. G. and Cc. P. 


Dunmore, Pa., Nov. 29, 1875. 
DEAR CIRCULAR :—I will comply with your re- 
quest by writing, as you lately printed your annual 
notice, which is reasonable and right. I have been 





too much so. You can only see me from my own 
stand-point, and doubtless think I am not so ripe 
for Communism as ! think lam. ‘The ideas pub- 
lished in the CIRCULAR subsequent to my request 
were profitable to me. 

I] am very much dissatisfied with the present 
condition of society, yet what can I do to alter it ? 
The great demand in the world is money, money, 
money; and the very money that ought to go to 
pay for the CIRCULAR goes to pay for the excess 
and intemperance of my debtors. 1 work and over- 
work to support my family. Most of the laboring 
class in this vicinity consume their earnings a 
month in advance, besides consuming the earnings 
of others. I! leave this subject for your contempla- 
tion, as time will not allow me further comments. 
I wish to receive the CIRCULAR another year. 

Yours truly, D. ¢. L. 


Vineland, N. F., Nov. 28, 1875. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I will gladly and thankfully 
continue to receive the CIRCULAR another year. 

A “praise meeting” is held here on Sundays 
at four P. M., alternating among the various 
churches, so as to favor the union of the members 
of each. | attended one to-day in the Methodist 
House. The seats were well filled. anda spirit of im- 
provement seemed manifest The Moody and 
Sankey hymn-books were used, which is an evident 
attempt at union; as each denomination thus for- 
sakes its own in particular and takes up a system 
which is common, thus making room for a general 
sympathy in the use of something new, yet of 
equal interest to all. 

I felt like studying the matter from the stand- 
point «ef Christ and the Christian religion. Asa 
whole | could scarcely see that the performance 
rose above that of any ordinary singing-school ; as 
practice and drill were more palpable than praise, 
or the expression of gratitude to God. Still 1 
could well realize that His hand could be in that, 
and guiding all to a divine end. 

Aggregation is enthusiasm; and the coming 
of many together, especially with a new theme, 
will stir up or create enthusiasm, and that de- 
veloped may beget unity ; and union growing into 
strength, may grasp the spiritual principle of life 
and love in the true and ardent sympathy of higher 
aspirations, until] Christ shall be crowned the 
great leader of all, and God be glorified. 

Moody and Sankey are thus the nucleus of bet- 
ter endeavors the country over, by promoting the 
unity of denominations, and setting up a higher 
standard; and in proportion as persons forget 
themselves—their individualities—their denomina- 
tionalisms—and look upward to a divine unity, will 
they overcome the world, and achieve the great 
salvation of unselfish lives, and give to Christ His 
Kingdom on earth! For myself 1 shall, wherever 
I am, endeavor to build the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth, and glorify Christ. Praying to do His 





will always, I am truly yours, M. L. W. 
USE OF THE TONGUE 
3. BOTH USES OF IT. 


He that hideth hatred with lying lips, and he that 
uttereth a slander, isa fool. In the multitude of 
words there wanteth not sin: but he that reframeth 
The tongue of the just ts as 
the wicked is little 
of the righteous feed many: 
for want of wisdom. 


his lips is wise. 


choice silver: the heart of 
The lips 


die 


worth. 
but fools 
—d2i. 

He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his life: 
but he that openeth wide his lips shall have de 


Prov. 10: 18 


struction. Prov. 13: 3. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath: but grievous 
words stir up anger. The tongue of the wise useth 
knowledge aright: but .he mouth of fools poureth 


out foohshness. A wholesome tongue is a tree of 


life: but perverseness therein is a breach in the 
spirit. The lips of the wise disperse knowl- 
edge: but the heart of the foolish doeth not so, 


| te Oe ee A 

Let your communication be, yea, yea; nay, nay: 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil. 
Matt. 5: 37. 

0 generation of vipers! how can ye, being evil, 
speak good things? for out of the abundance of | 


of the good treasure of the heart bringeth forth 
good things: and an evil man, out of the evil treas- 
ure, bringeth forth evil things. But I say unto you, 
that every idle word that men shall speak, they shall 
give account thereof in the day of judgment; for 
by thy words thou shalt be justihed, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned. Matt. 12: 34—37. 

It any man offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man, and able also to bridle the whole body, 
Behold, we put bits in the horses’ mouths, that 
they may obey us: and we turn about their whole 
body. Behold also the ships, which, though they 
be so great, and are driven of fierce winds, yet are 
they turned about with a very small helm, whither- 


soever the governor listeth. Even so the tongue 


is a little member, and boasteth great things. Be- 
hold how great a matter a little fire kindleth ! And 


the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity; so is the 
members, that it defileth the 
whole body, and setteth on fire the course of 
nature: and it is set on fire of hell. 


tongue among our 
For every kind 
of beasts, and of birds and of serpents, and of things 
in the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed, of man 
kind: 


ruly evil, full of deadly poison 


but the tongue can no man tame; it is an un- 
Therewith bless we 
God, even the Father ; and therewith curse we men, 
which are made after the similitude of God. Out 
of che same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. 
My brethren, these things ought not so to be. 
Dost a fountain send forth at the same place sweet 


water and bitter? Can the fig-tree, my brethren, 
bear olive berries? Either a vine, figs? So can 
no fountain both yield salt water and fresh. Who 


is a wise man and endued with knowledge among 
you?’ let him show out of a good conversation his 


works with meekness of wisdom. James 3: 2—13. 


4 POWER OF THE WORD OF GOD. 


Concerning the works of men, by the word of 
thy lips I have kept me from the paths of the de- 
stroyed. Ps. 17: 4. 

By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, 
and all the host of them by the breath of his 
mouth. 33: 6 

Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 


Matt. 4: 4. 

He cast out the spirits with his word, and 
healed all that were sick. Matt. 8: 16... . And 
he arose ind rebuked the winds and the sea; and 


there was a great calm. v. 26 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. 
in the beginning with God 


The same was 
All things were made 
by him; and without him was not any thing made 
-3. §: 25. 

and receiveth 
words, hath one that judgeth him: 


that was made. John i: 1 


He that rejecteth me, not my 
the word that 
I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last 
day. John 12: 48. 

Now ye are clean through the word which I 
have spoken unto you. John 15: 3. 

For this cause also thank we God without ceas- 
ing, because, when ye received the word of God 
which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the 
word of men, but as it is in truth, the word of God, 
which effectually worketh also in you that believe. 
1 Thess. 2: 13. James 1: 21. 

For every creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving : 
for it is sanctified by the word of God and prayer. 
1 Tim. 4: 4, 5. 

For the word of God is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. Heb. 4: 12. 
Comp. 6: 5. 12: 25, 26 


Being born again not of corruptible seed, but of 
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incorruptible, by the word of God, which liveth 
and abideth forever. 1 Pet. 1: 23. 

By the word of God the heavens were of old 
and the earth standing out of the water, and in the 
water. 2 Pet. 3: 5. 

And now, brethren, | commend you to God, and 
to the word of his grace, which is able to build 
you up, and to give to you an inheritance among 
all them which are sanctified. Acts 20: 32. 

That he might sanctify and cleanse it, with the 
washing of water by the word. Eph. 5: 26. 

The grass withereth, the flower fadeth ; but the 
word of our God shall stand forever. Is. 40: 8. 

Forever, O Lord, thy word is settled in heaven. 
Ps. 119: 8g. 
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Harrier M. Worpen, Eptror. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1875. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
CCORDING to a custom we have followed 
for several years, we hereby give notice to all 

our subscribers that those wishing the CiRCULAR 

sent to them after January tst, 1876, should write 
us at once renewing their subscriptions. Those 
who have paid for a part or the whole of the coming 
volume, and those who have written within a month 
or two asking to have the paper continued to them 
free, are, of course, excepted from this notification. 

The Postal law now requires us to prepay the 
postage on the CikcuLAr. This increases the 
expenses to us unless our subscribers send with 
their subscriptions some small amounts to meet it. 
Undoubtedly every one will be able and willing to 
do this. 

Our friends may rest assured that we are hearty 
in offering the CIRCULAR /ree/y, as heretofore, and 
that the requirements of this notice are only such 
as seem to be necessary to protect us from need- 
less expense which might otherwise be caused by 
sending the paper to those who no longer desire it. 

The prospects for a strong and lively paper dur- 
ing the coming year are very good. We shall be 
pleased to receive from our readers any suggestions 
or Opinions in regard to the CiRCULAR, now or at 
any future time. Any new thoughts or ideas they 
may have on any subject will be acceptable, and if 
of sufficient general interest, will be published. 


The Home-Talk on the first page of this week’s 
issue, will give our readers an idea of the persis- 
tent way in which we as a Community have to 
resist the tendency to devote ourselves to mak- 
ing money. As a means to the great end of edu- 
cation and spreading the truth, the desire for 
but when it becomes the 
object in life it engenders selfishness and a host 
of evils. The better way, as Mr. Noyes says, is to 
“seek first the Kingdom of Heaven and its right- 
eousness "—for the promise is sure that “all these 


wealth is legitimate ; 


things shall be added’’—money with the rest. 


THE 

The President Grant is 
considered by many his best—it being at once 
courageous and prudent. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


seventh Message of 
To those who have been 
expecting a recognition of the belligerent rights of 
the Cuban insurgents it will be a disappointment. 
While admitting the atrocious character of the 
conflict, the President declines to involve this coun- 
try in a war with Spain without a stronger necessity 


than exists at present. The U. S. Government 
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stands ready to act as a mediator between the con- 
tending parties ; but until invited to interfere by the 
Spanish Government, it will preserve strict neu- 
trality. The following brief recapitulation of the 
Message gives the most important questions which 
Congress is expected to act upon: 


First—That the States shall be required to af- 
ford the opportunity of a good common school edu- 
cation to every child within their limits. 

Second—No sectarian tenets shall ever be taught 
in any school supported in whole or in part by the 
State, nation, or by the proceeds of any tax levied 
upon any community. Make education compulsory 
so far as to deprive all persons who can not read 
and write from becoming voters after the year 1890, 
disfranchising none, however, on grounds of illitera- 


* cy who may be voters at the time this amendment 


ng TL 





takes effect. 

Third—Declare Church and State forever sepa- 
rate and distinct, but each free within its proper 
sphere ; and that all church property shall bear its 
own proportion of taxation. 

Fourth—Drive out licensed immorality, such as 
polygamy and the importation of women tor illegiti- 
mate purposes. To recur again to the Centennial 
year, it would seem as though now as we are about 
to begin the second century of our national exist- 
ence would be a most fitting time for these reforms. 

Fifth—Enact such laws as will insure a speedy 
return toa sound currency, such as will command 
the respect of the world. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 


HEALING BY “THE LAYING ON OF HANDS.” 

Dear CircuLAR :—We have written from time 
to time, of the origin of the Turkish Bath among 
We 
have told of the general rout ot the fever-and-ague 


enemy, and of the many other extraordinary cures 
that we have effected here. 


us; of its appointments, arrangements, etc. 


We have aimed to 
give your readers some idea of the Turkish Bath as 
it is at Wallingford, and of the high appreciation 
in which it is held by the people living many miles 
around us. There is one subject that we have left 
wholly untouched; not because we under-estimate 
the importance of it, for it may be, for aught we 
know, the best and most efficacious part of the 
Bath; but it is a very difficult one to deal with, in- 
as much as we want to avoid committing ourselves 
to any theory connected with a science so unsettled 
and occult as that of magnetism. What we may 
write therefore, must be taken only by way of 
suggestion. We do not dogmatize on that we 
know, much less on that of which we are ignorant. 


Many, if not all, who take the Bath have some 
indefinite ideas about the effects of animal magnet- 
ism, without troubling themselves to consider 
what animal magnetism is, or by what processes 
or under what conditions it may be transmitted. 
Our ideas are, perhaps, as indefinite as any one’s ; 
but we are all the time accumulating evi- 
dence in a practical way, to show that there isa 
virtue connected with shampooing beyond that 
which appears on the surface, and that it is some- 
what analogous to that which in olden times was 
transmitted by the “ laying on of hands.” Our re- 
ports would be far from complete if, while we put 
forward the claims of the hot-room, we failed to 
note the importance of the shampooing process 
and the benefit derived from that part of the Turk- 
ish Bath. 

Manipulation of the sick is a subject that ought 
not to be considered a novel idea, or any innova- 
tion on regular medical practice ; for the rubbing 
of aching heads and aching limbs is so natural that 
the first thing a man does with any part that aches, 
is to rub it; he does this as unconsciously as he 
eats when hungry or sleeps when fatigued. Slap 
a child, that has never had a chance to copy its 
habits from any living being, and it will at once 
rub the part slapped, as if to heal the smarting ; 
on the same principle, animals heal their wounds 
by licking them. So high an estimate is placed 
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on the simple act of manipulation, that scientific 
men now tell us that the salves and ointments 
and nostrums in which people are tempted to in- 
vest so much cash and confidence, do not have nearly 
the effect on the body that is derived from the 
hand-rubbing which accompanies their use; given, 
an equal amount of rubbing without the salve, and 
in many cases, the result will be very nearly 
the same. But we do not sermonize on salves, 
but simply give expression toan opinion largely held 
by scientific medical men, and let it go for what it 
is worth. The point with us just now is, to put 
shampooing in its proper place; to recognize the 
real benefits of hand-rubbing, and elevate it into a 
science so sure that all may recognize the philoso- 
phy of so natural a process, and the source of the 
power that the Turkish Bath wields over disease 
under conditions 
Wallingford. 


In olden times, the process of healing was 
through the laying on of hands; and spiritual unc- 
tion was supposed to pass through contact of 
the hinds. Now, when we see an effect, it is 
natural to look for a cause, and for a philosophy 
in regard to it; so we reason thus: that, if two 
Leyden jars unequally charged with electricity seek 
equilibrium when placed in contact, two human 
bodies unequally charged with a fluid equally or 
more subtile, must be governed by the same laws ; 
if one of the bodies has been previously charged 
with a superior magnetism the contact must per- 
force be of benefit to the other in a measure some- 
what proportionate to the difference between the 
two. If therefore our shampooers can get charged 
as we hinted in a former letter, with a healing 
magnetism analogous to that which Christ gave to 
his disciples, there must attach to the act of sham- 
pooing an importance surpassing all other pro- 
cesses of the Turkish Bath. 


such as we observe at 


Whatever may be the subtile influences that pass 
between the shampooers and the shampooed, the 
former certainly find a great difference in the effect 
upon themselves of manipulating different persons. 
After shampooing some who are sick, they feel 
more exhausted than after working over a dozen who 
are well; and the patients derive corresponding 
advantage. 


If this is true at all times of the relations be- 
tween the healer and the healed, then people are 
cured, not because they have taken simply a sweat in 
the hot-room anda washing after it, but because vitali- 
ty has been imparted to them by the manipulations 
of a properly-charged medium under conditions 
rendered more favorable by a high temperature. 
At all events there is sufficient truth in the above 
to claim the careful attention of all who are inter- 
ested in the Turkish Bath. A. E. 

W. C., Dec. 11, 1875. 


WHIMS OF WAKEFULNESS. 


UR W. C. reporter notes the following from 
J. H. N., in an evening conversation : 

“ All experiments for helping people who are 
troubled with wakefulness are interesting. I will 
mention a little experiment that I have found suc- 
cessful. Twice lately on finding myself awake 
too long, I have put my pillow at the foot of the 
bed, and turned head to foot ; and the result has 
been, I have gone to sleep immediately. Perhaps 
this is no better than Tilton’s going round the 
house to find a soft bed, but it must pass for what 
it is worth. The experiment is easily made.” 

If “blessed is the man who invented sleep,” 
then blessed is the man who helps the wakeful to 
find it, especially if his way is simple. This is a 
very simple way to throw the watch off his guard. 
I have tried it also with success. The heavy 
sleeper will call it a whim, but I have found wake- 
fulness full of such whims. Mesmerism teaches 
sensitives at least to lie with their heads to the 
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north. That is simply whimsical to those who do 
not understand or believe in Reichenbach’s philoso- 
phy. But I am persuaded by experience, without 
any hypothesis, that it is the way for me. It is 
the soothing way—it agrees as I conceive, with the 
grain of the nerves, or the map of the sensibilities. 
Indeed, I would have every bedroom arranged 
with reference to this rule, believing it would tell 
on the temper of the family. One of my friends 
says, that without thinking any thing about it, if she 
goes to bed with her head any other way, she is 
restless, and her restlessness “has a method in it,”’ 
working her body round unconsciously, or involun- 
tarily, till her head is toward the north, and then 
she falls asleep. Eccentric, I confess. 

But if you have a wakeful habit your enemy will 
find you out in any bed of routine, and for a wake- 
ful habit, you will sometimes find a magical effect 
in change—even whimsical change. Change your 
room, or move your bed, or turn head to foot. If 
you are lying on a high pillow, fling it away and 
let your head down flat. If lying with your head 
low, raise it. If you have been trying to sleep 
without a light, strike one ;_ if contrariwise, put it 
Finally, quit the bed and take to the chair. 
The bed may treat you better after a little quarrel. 
Such is the wisdom of one whose vigils have been 
many. 

Wakefulness may be easily traced to physical 
causes in many instances, but often it is of the 
nature of a sfedl; and when we say a “wakeful 
spell,” the phrase is capable of a double sense. 
Doubtless spiritual control has something to do 
with these spells. Spirits or sfrz/es are swarming 
about the brain, and why not suppose they may be 
eluded or thrown into confusion by a dodge? If 
this is a whimsical idea let somebody else give a 
better reason for the success of Mr. N.’s experi- 
ment. 

If I am still whimsical, I] am happy to have 
overcome some of the whims of wakefulness, and 
particularly such as would make my infirmity un- 
comfortable to others as well as myself. 

For one thing, I have convinced myself that sleep 
does not depend on guze¢. I am not always trying 
to find a still place 1 am sure the wakeful can 
get above petty disturbances. Finding myself 
sleepless oftentimes when the silence was profound, 
even in the very small hours of night, I made up 
my mind at a certain time, once for all, that it was 
a subjective condition; and after that when I was 
tempted to fret about noise I would say to myself, 
“ Now very likely you would not sleep if it was 
never so still; if you were really sleepy this noise 
would not keep you awake;” and reasoning so, 
and thus quieting myse/f time after time, I have 
grown to be quite oblivious of what is going on 
around, and ca:. go to sleep with folks talking on 
the corridor, and with a clock ticking in my room. 


out. 


For another thing, I am not dependent on my 
room-mates retiring at the same time that I do. 
Formerly, a little suspense or expectation of any 
kind was just enough tomake me wakeful; and my 
room-mate coming at 1o or 11 or 12 o'clock would 
find my eyes wide open, and my nerves so fretted 
perhaps, that I could not sleep for hours after. 
But there again 1 made up my mind once ona 
time, that sleep or no sleep, I would not be sel- 
fish, and the rule of courtesy between us should be 
perfect freedom in respect to the hour of retiring ; 
and ever since I have been able to sleep for all any 
nervousness of that kind. 

For another thing, 1 do not worry as I used to in 
view of not sleeping, or because I have not had my 
seven or eight hours like other folks. I find that 
half of that time refreshes me if I am thankful for 
it. It is the discontent which comes with sleep 
lessness that makes us sick more than the loss of 
sleep. Then I find this “don’t care’’ feeling a 
great provocative of sleep. You save your life by 
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losing it in such a case. Sleep is wonderfully sus- 
ceptible to coquetry. Tell it you can get along 
very well without it, and it isn’t half so willing to 
part company with you as it seemed. R. 


STUDIES 1N COMMUNISM. 





BY F. W. S. 
V. 


MUTUAL CRITICISM. 


NE would naturally suppose that a Commu- 

nity formed for purposes of education and 
religious training, and which imposed no other 
qualification on those seeking admission than that 
of individual fitness for an unselfish life, would be 
apt to draw its members from all classes of society 
and all occupations. 
rience. 


That has been our expe- 
In the early days when Mr. Noyes first 
undertook to organize the O. C., there came to him 
of those who had been converted to his religious 
and social doctrines, persons of various acquire- 
ments and diverse talents. Following is a classifi- 
cation of the age. sex, nativity, religious con- 
and the 
members who were here in January, 1849, the date 
of our First Annual Report: 


nection, occupation of eighty-seven 


“ Number of persons between the ages of 40 and 50, 
ten; between 30 and 40, twenty-one; between 20 and 
and 30, eighteen ; between 10 and 20, fifteen ; between 
1 and 10, twenty-three. Adults (over 15), fifty-eight; 
children (under 15), twenty-nine. 
nine. 


Adult males, twenty- 
Adult females, twenty-nine. 

“The adults were born in the following places, oz. : 
in Vermont, twenty-one; in New-York, seventeen ; 
in Massachusetts, eleven; in Connecticut, four; in 


New Jersey, two; in Maine, one; in New Hampshire, 


-one; in England, one. 


“The churches out of which the adult members came 
are as follows, 
came twenty ; from the 
Presbyterian, three; from the Dutch-Reformed, two; 
from the Baptist, two; from the Quaker, one. 


wiz. :—from the Congregational church 
from the Methodist, seven ; 


“ The professions of the male members are as follows, 
:—four are farmers ; 


viz. 


two are carpenters and machin- 
ists; two are cabinet-makers; two are shoe-makers ; 
two are blacksmiths ; two are millers; two have been 
school-teachers ; two were bred to the ministry; one is 
a printer; one is a wagon-maker; one is a gun-smith ; 
one a lead-pipe-maker ; one has been a merchant and 
publishing agent. Some of the members are conver- 
sant with several other professions, such as those of 
editors, architects, harness-makers, masons, etc., etc.” 

‘These persons had also lived in different circum- 
stances as regards wealth and culture. Some were 
well educated, others less so ; some had moved in 
society of more or less fashionable pretensions, 
others had lived a plain, almost frontier life. Their 
habits and manners were thus widely different, and 
when they came together to enjoy all they pos- 
sessed in common, a looker-on would have antici- 
pated for them an uncomfortable time in adapting 
their tastes, habits, and personal ways to each 
other's the indi- 
viduals express their tastes, and correct bad habits 
in others, without giving offense ? 


wishes. How should various 


Providentially Mr. Noyes had, in his college 
days, been a member of a secret society of young 
men preparing for the ministry, in which he had 
become familiar with a custom they practiced, of all 
criticising one another in turn. They held meetings 
and gave each a chance to point out the faults of 
some one of their number who had offered to un- 
dergo the ordeal. This secret society was called 
“The Brethren,” and if the reader desires a more 
full account of it, and of how we came by it, he 
may find it in an article written by Mr. Noyes 
which we re-published from the Congregational 
Quarterly, in the 17th number of the present vol- 
ume of the CrrcuLAR. Mr. Noyes imported this 
custom into the Community, and it became, as I 
have said, one of our principal means of govern- 
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ment. It furnished a legitimate opportunity for 
the discussion and correction of disagreeable man- 
ners, which might otherwise have produced private 
irritation and ill-feeling between individuals; and 
from criticising each other, persons began to criti- 
cise themselves. I find the following passage in 
the Third Annual Report ot the Association, pub- 
lished February 20, 1851: 

“ Another striking feature of the judgment has come 
out the present year, in the exposure of our past lives, 
or what we call Aistorical criticism. Ut is found in many 
cases, that present difficulties of experience root them. 
selves in the past life, and can not be reached but by a 
process that carries light and judgment and separation 
clear back to their beginning. A_ yielding to tempta- 
tion in former years, by which we admitted the spirit of 
the devil, and defiled our consciences, or the entangle- 
ments of evil associations through friendship and love, 
though they may have been long excused and forgotten, 
were nevertheless vital seeds in our life, and are found, 
on close scrutiny, still active, and operating in our cen- 
tral experience. Life, we say, is a ball, wound up with 
the threads of our passing experience ; and whatever 
we have wound in the past, whether good or bad, is still 
there : it is vitally our own, and, in a very important 
sense enters into our present character. To state the 
principle in the fewest words, We are, what our past 
lives have made us. 

“ With this view, and by the earnest persuasion of 
their own minds, many have entered upon the course of 
historical self-criticism ; and the result has been, nu- 
merous confessions of wrongs in the past, that had lain 
secret—perhaps half-forgotten—but necessarily dark- 
ening and poisonous to the party concerned. From 
these revelations, the Community gained a knowledge 
of human nature, a knowledge of the secret state of the 
best society in the world, and a preparation for the dis- 
closures of the judgment, such as they never had before.” 
read the CIRCULAR 
must know something of the practical workings of 
the system, for we have from time to time pub- 
lished reports of criticisms of our own members, 
the remarks of the different individuals 

Writers who have visited us have also 
published accounts of it with illustrations or exam- 
ples, so it must be pretty well known. 


Every body who has 


giving 


present 


This system of mutual criticism has developed 
At 
first, when we were unfamiliar with it, those who 
undertook to criticise often had their attention fixed 
on external faults, such as disagreeable personal 
habits, or insubordinate or unbrotherly conduct ; 
but gradually the belief that all bad conduct is 
caused by the influence of bad spirits modified, and 
refined our criticisms so that they become less de- 
nunciatory but much more searching and analyti- 
cal; so that they had in them less of the tomahawk 
and more of the surgeon’s knife. Formerly als 
the criticisms were procured by the exertions of 
those who were annoyed or distressed by the con- 
duct of the person to be criticised. Now they 
seldom occur except by the invitation of the per- 
son desiring criticism. 


and refined with our increasing experience. 


This is a great advance and 
shows the estimation in which the practice is held 
among us. When one of us feels that he is spirit- 
ually out of tune with the others he assumes that 
he has in some way laid himself open to wrong in- 
fluences, and asks those most acquainted with him to 
meet and criticise him, in the confident expectation 
that the root of his difficulties will be pointed out. 
His critics also assume that he has come under a 
bad spiritual control ; and instead of spending their 
time in telling how hateful his faults are to them, 
they try to discover and show him where and how 
he took on the evil influence. The criticisms are 
therefore more calm and dispassionate, and, being 
more intelligent, are also more effectual than at 
first. Living long together has also made us well 
acquainted with one another’s antecedents, the 
character of the ancestors, of the early life and 
training, etc. This leads to charitable criticisms, 
for we often find that marked traits of character, 
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good and had, are the result of heredity, having 
been transmitted from parent to child. The prac- 
tice has thus become an important means of pro- 
moting unity. good-fellowship and love among us. 
We are getting to know and respect one another’s 
heart purposes. 

One other benefit derived from this practice is, 
that it puts all the critics in an attitude where 
they more readily sympathize with the leader. 
They are advising a certain individual as to his 
daily life; and in doing so they of necessity con- 
sider what is due to good government and the in- 
terests of the whole Community. For the time 
each feels that he represents the public welfare, 
and he talks justly. Yet if he criticises in another 
things to which he is himself given in any degree, 
his conscience will force him to reflect on his own 
words and conform his conduct to them. In this 
way the critics often derive as much benefit from 
the criticism as does the criticisee. 

Although this plan of mutual criticism did not 
originate with us, yet itis at the present time. so 
far as I know, peculiar to our Community, and to 
those outside sympathizers who have adopted it 
from us. It is a fundamental plank in our plat- 
form. It is, however, adapted to any aggregation 
or congregation of persons who are seeking im- 
provement, and we have no desire to monoplize it. 
On the contrary, we think no Community, young 
or old, should be without it. Those who are con- 
templating Communism can not do a better pre- 
paratory work than by accustoming themselves to 
it. Some enthusiastic young Communists have 
tried it and overdone it. They gave themselves up 
to it and spent their entire evenings, week after 
week, in criticising one another. It is better to pur- 
sue it more deliberately, and very prayerfully, allow- 
ing time to digest the advice given and to improve 
upen it. 

What a wonderful benefit such a system might 
be to the churches of every denomination! They 
ought to be Communists enough to avail them- 
selves of it. The members of acongregation have 
a common religion and are ostensibly trying to 
apply their religion to their daily life; but they 
have no adequate machinery for doing it. Mutual 
criticism would be just the thing. 


HOME ITEATS. 
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The fruit department finished up the regular 
business of the season last week, and has begun 
making cans. O. C. apple-sauce, apple-butter and 
jellies were among the last jobs at preserving this 
season. Over tooo bushels of apples were made 
into cider for the apple-sauce and apple-butter ; for 
which over 600 bushels of sweet apples were used. 
This sauce is quite popular, especially with the 
leading hotels in New York. 


Our chemist has lately completed a case for 
minerals, which he has put in the recitation-room, 
adjoining the laboratory at the Seminary. The 
minerals which he has accumulated for a year or 
more past, have been handsomely arranged in the 
new cabinet, where they make a fine show. We 
are occasionally receiving specimens of crystals 
and other minerals of value from interested friends ; 
but until now, we have not had a satisfactory place 
to display them to the best advantage. 

RICHARD, Dorr, Rutherford and Pierrepont, 
work in the chain-room an hour of each day. 
Richard is six years old and the other three are 
five. Mrs. Newhouse looks after their work, and 
keeps count of the number of chains they make 
in an hour. She says they enjoy the work as well 
as play, and are often loath to stop at the end of 
the time allotted them. They are so proud of 
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their first week’s work that Mrs. N. thought it 


worth recording among the “ home-items :” 
Richard, Dorr, Rutherford, Pierrepont. 


Monday 6 3 3 7 
Tuesday 8 6 4 9 
Wednesday 15 12 10 15 
‘Thursday 21 22 14 12 
Friday 26 20 15 20 
Saturday 31 18 16 25 
Sunday 14 16 10 20 
Monday 22 fe) 8 20 
TOTAL 143 97 80 128 
MY BED. 


About a year ago I read in a country news- 
paper, | do not remember what one, that a good 
bed could be made of paper, cut in strips. | 
learned soon after that Mrs. B. had already begun 
one. I hadin the bottom of a chest in the garret, 
a good many old papers that had lain there for 
years, and I had wished many times, that in some 
way I could dispose of them, but I did not like to 
burn them. There were old account books, law- 
yer’s dockets, notes, receipts, old writing-books 
and many bundles of old letters. Well, the 
thought came to me, that in cutting them up fora 
bed, I could utilize them in a way quite satisfac- 
When I made the 
beginning | had some misgivings as to whether 


tory to my sense of economy. 


1 should be able to carry it through or obtain a 
quantity of paper sufficient for a bed; but I found 
the work very attractive, and in our large family 
a plentiful supply of waste paper. 

At first I cut it in strips about half an inch wide 
and left them straight; but Mrs. B. told me it was 
much better, besides taking less paper for a bed, to 
curl the paper. ‘The way she did was to tightly roll 
the paper and tie a string around it, so that when it 
At first 
I did as she directed, but I soon tired of that way 
and tound it much easier to cut the paper when 
smooth without rolling it, and curl if. by stripping 
it through my fingers with a knife. I liked stiff 
paper best, though not so stiff but that it would 
curl easily. 


was cut it would roll up and remain so. 


Common writing paper is very good, 
and envelopes particularly so. I think I had as 
many as thirty pounds of the latter which I rolled 
around a small stick or pencil, pressed them tight 
with my hand, and let them remain a few hours, 
then opened and cut them when the pieces would 
fly back nicely curled. 

I have used my bed about ten months, and am 
greatly pleased with it. It is easily stirred, no 
dust arising from it as from husks and feathers. 
and it will need no sifting ; and, with the exception 
of very sott paper, does not tear or grow ragged 
in stirring. 

I write this. my dear Editor, thinking that per- 
haps some of the readers of the CrRcULAR may 
find useful and attactive employment for themselves 
and their children of a winter’s evening in cutting 
paper; and I can promise they will find a bed 
made of this article cleaner and more wholesome 
than either feathers or husks. e. ¥. 5. 


It is sometimes surprising what close buying 
can be done by correspondence alone. Personal 
pressure and influence are usually supposed to 
greatly affect the seller in the way of lowering his 
prices. But such is not always the case. In fact 
one might quote Scriptural authority to the con- 
trary: “For his letters say they, are weighty and 
powerful, but his bodily presence,” etc. An instance 
came to our notice the other day. O. D., one of 
the foremen of the hardware dpt., wanted to get a 
hundred feet of linen hose, and accordingly wrote 
to two or three different parties to get bottom fig- 
ures. A few days afterward a distinguished look- 
ing gentleman drove up to the shop and inquired 
for O. D. 


“TI understand,” said he, “ you contemplate pur- 


| 
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chasing a quantity of linen hose pipe. I represent 
the X Co., we make the best hose in the world and 
our prices are way down. If you are going to get 
any, let me assure you this is the most favorable 
opportunity you can have.” 

O. D., who is a philosophical sort of man, 
listened quietly and said “ Yes?” in an indefinite 
sort of way; looked at the samples the gentle- 
man exhibited, and asked his prices. 

“Ten per cent. off the regular list,” said the 
gentleman, “I give you bottom figures at once. 
Allow me to take down your order. 
did you say you wanted ?”’ 

“About 100 feet,” said O. D., “ but the fact is, 
I think I can doa little better than you offer.” 

“Ts it possible!” 
may I ask ?” 

“In New York,” said O. D., and fishes a letter 
out of a drawer, and hands it to the gentleman, 
address folded down. ‘“ They offer 33 1-3 and 6 
off, cash in 30 days, for the same list; and Z & Co, 
offer to per cent. better than that. So I ordered 
the hose two days ago.” 

“What is the earliest possible moment I can 
leave for ?” asked the distinguished-looking 
stranger in a subdued tone. It was really all there 
was left to say. O. D. gave him the needed in- 
formation. and he folded his samples and silently 
stole away. 


How much 


cried the gentleman, “ where, 





Ava late meeting the following report of the 
financial board was read. They recommended 
the appointment of the following committees to 
look after the necessary repairs and improvements 
for the coming year, 1876: 


1. H. T. Clark, G. W. Reeve, C. O. Kellogg, 
S. K. Dunn, L. T. Waters. a committee to look 
into the condition of all buildings not used by the 
productive departments. 

2. H. T. Clark, G. W. Reeve, W. A. Hinds, a 
committee to examine the necessity which may ex- 
ist for additional tenant-louses. 

3. G. E. Cragin, A. E. Hawley, J. Abbott, a 
committee to examine the water supply of all 
buildings of the Community, and make application 
for new water-works if found necessary. 

4. W. G. Kelly, H. A. Warne, Miss Chloe Sey- 
mour. Miss Portia Underhill, a committee on new 
paths and walks, and Jawn improvements of any 
description. C. A. Cragin, M. H. Kinsley, on per- 
manent improvements in roads and their drainage. 

5. J. Leonard, F. A. Marks, S. K. Dunn, S. F. 
Smith, a committee to make application for inside 
and outside painting; painting of floors, calcimining 
and whitening of walls in the home buildings and 
expense departments. 

6. C. A. Cragin, A. E. Hawley, G. W. Hamilton, 
a committee to examine the condition of all water- 
and steam-powers belonging to the Community. 

7. M. H. Kinsley, G. E. Cragin, a committee to 
examine the condition of all buildings belonging to 
the Community, as to facilities for extinguishing 
fires. 

8. A. E. Hawley, G. W. Hamilton, L. T. Waters, 
S. K. Dunn, a committee to look after the wants 
for heating-fixtures in all home buildings. 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 
(Concluded from last week). 

* * « + * * * 

By the time Messrs. Moody and Sankey were 
ready to go to London, the attention of the whole 
United Kingdom had been aroused. The prepara- 
tions made for them were commensurate with the 
great extent of the city and the vastness of its 
population ; 1,500 ministers of all the Protestant 
denominations met in advance of their arrival to 
consult upon the best methods of co-operation 
with them. A special committee, headed by a 
major-general, mapped the city into visitation dis- 
tricts. A central office opened by the committee 
directed district superintendents, who in turn di- 
rected the work of the companies of visitors. 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, which will hold 17,000 
persons, was provided with 15,000 chairs, and at 
the first meeting all these, and, in addition, all 
standing spaces were occupied. Mr. Moody’s plan 


contemplated a meeting of one month’s duration 
in each district of London—North, South, East 
and West. On March toth a daily prayer-meeting 
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was also opened in Exeter Hall, which was crowd- 
ed in every part. In three days’ time it was esti- 
mated that as many as 80,000 persons in all had 
been present at these assemblies. On Sunday, 
March 14, a meeting for women only was held in 
the Agricultural Hall, and in the evening one for 
men. Both times it was filled. The interest once 
awakened, showed no perceptible decline, but 
rather increased day by day. Her Majesty's 
Opera-house was leased for the meetings in (he 
West End of the metropolis, and was 1n use for 
seven weeks. On one occasion 1,500 blind per- 
sons were brought there together. After Mr. 
Moody’s address, Mr. Sankey sang for them 
“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,” with touching 
effect. The four months spent in London were 
completed in the summer at Camberwell Green 
Hall, on the south side. On the 12th of July the 
last meeting was held in Mildmay Hall ; 700 min- 
isters were present, as were also the Earls of 
Shaftesbury and Cavan, and Messrs. Morley, 
M’Arthur, and Cowper-Temple. Thanks were 
freely tendered to Messrs. Moody and Sankey for 
their labors in England; ample testimony was 
borne to their disinterestedness ; and in this man- 
ner the work which began in the summer of 1873 
with an attendance of four persons was closed. A 
proposal to present to the evangelists a testimonial 
was met by them with a prompt negative. What 
they have undertaken to do since their return 
home is sufficiently well known to the readers of this 
paper. Invitations more than they can accept 
have poured in upon them. The whole country 
wishes to see and hear the men who have to such 
aremarkable degree drawn to themselves the at- 
tention of the English-speaking world. 

The two evangelists have created a strong con- 
viction of their sincerity, and this fact aids them 
wherever they go. Very many who do not agree 
with them theologically are wholly indisposed to 
quarrel with their efforts to do good. Every one 
is willing to see his neighbor become better, and 
every one understands that a bad man changed to 
a good one is a positive gain to society. It is ad- 
mitted, too, that the pastors of the churches, do as 
much as they may, fail to reach more than a mi- 
nority of the people. They stand ready te preach 
and teach Christianity to all who come to them ; 
Mr. Moody’s plan is to go after those who 
don’t come. His method of labor suggests that 
something is needed to supplement our routine 
pulpit ministrations; not, indeed, to supersede 
them, for, after all, it is by the “line upon line” 
processes of instruction patiently carried on 
through years, that the community is trained up in 
the practice of Christian morality. No man ap- 
pears more ready to admit this fact than Mr. 
Moody himself; he subordinates his work to that 
of faithful pastors, and in this shows his eminent 
good sense. 

Nor should the fact that these remarkable effects 
have been produced by men who make little pre- 
tension to culture discredit culture as an essential] 
element in Christian teaching. Mr. Moody shows 
every day his obligations to the labors of thought- 
ful and devout scholars. The theological ideas 
which he uses have received their precise state- 
ment, guarded by needed limitations, from men of 
another class who have preceded him. And this 
must be the case with regard to any teaching 
which touches the highest interests of mankind. 
Clear definitions of our obligations to God and to 
man are not framed in a few minutes or a few 
hours of time. They have come to us from the 
labors of the cultivated who have meditated much 
on human duty, and have devoted their lives to as- 
certaining the meaning of the Bible, which is tor 
Protestants the supreme authority. In all] the 
schools of theology the scholars have shaped into 
exact propositions the statements which are 
handled with more or less effect by the teachers of 
the people. 

Ever since the world began, the man of unhesi- 
tating, unquestioning faith has been a power. He 
who has a belief on which he is ready at any mo- 
ment to stake his life will always find some ot his 
fellows to follow him. To Mr. Moody Christ’s life 
on earth, death for men, resurrection, ascension to 
heaven, and coming again fora final judgment of 
the human race, are facts so real that they not only 
control his own conduct, but excite in him an in- 
tense desire to create his conviction of their reality 
in the minds of others. There is obviously in his 
faith no pretense of belief, no half belief, no mix- 
ture of trust and distrust in equal or unequal por- 
tions. His confidence in the statements of the 
Bible gives him momentum, and drives him right 
onward. His vivid realization of Scripture story 
makes him dramatic, and enables him to present 
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the events of remote ages as though they belonged 
to the life of our day. His favorite Scripture 
character, Daniel, is as near to his mind as though 
Chaldea were Illinois and Babylon Chicago. He 
has this quality in common with all religious 
leaders, some of whom have been learned, and 
some quite the reverse. Loyola’s vision of the 
Virgin, which summoned him to duty, was just as 
certaia to his soldierly mind as a word of command 
from a superior officer. In Mr. Moody’s case the 
majority of .he people of the United States more 
or less share in his convictions of religious truth. 
The nominal Christianity of the country repeats 
the creed which is for him so full of meaning. He 
aims, theretore, to give vitality to the half-dormant 
sense of obligation which lies imbeded in the con- 
science of almost every one who listens to him, 
and to make it operative in daily life ; and for this 
his earnestness, shrewdness, patience and tact, ad- 
mirably fit him. His companion’s music is not of 
a very high order, perhaps, but it stirs the feelings. 
Ever since the Hutchinsons went through the 
country embodying in song the moral ideas of 
New England, it has been certain that a schoo! of 
music would arise whose office it would be to give 
voice, in like manner, to the popular religious ideas 
accepted by Americans. Mr. Sankey found this 
music to his hand, and has become its best-known 
exponent.—Harfer’s Weekly. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 

A sun-fish was caught recently, off the north 
coast of Scotland, measuring 6 ft. 4 in. from nose 
to tip of tail, and weighing about 1,200 lbs. 


An exhibition to embrace all the applications of 
electricity to industrial and domestic purposes is 
announced to be held at the Champs Elysées, in 
July, 1876.—Harper’s Weekly. 


“Blankets of brown paper of superior quality” 
perforated in such a manner as to permit a free 
passage for the exhalations of the body without 
diminishing the warmth, are advertised in London. 


It is computed that the British public have lost 
in toreign loans the sum of $300,000,000. This 
does not include the Turkish loans. 


Yung Wing, the Chinese commissioner of edu- 
cation, has bought a lot in Hartiord, Conn. He in- 
tends to erect a building large enough to hold sev- 
enty persons, to be used as the head-quarters of the 
commission. 


Turkey is not very well satisfied with the selling 
of Egyptian stock in the Suez Canal by the 
Khedive. 


An interesting historical relic has been placed 
recently in the Museum of the Invalides at Paris. 
It is the armor which Charles VII, presented to 
the Maid of Orleans, and which the latter, after 
having been wounded under the walls of Paris, 
placed in the Church of Saint Denis. 
posed of plates of steel, weighs over 50 pounds, 


It is com 


and is in all respects similar to that—now in the 
collection of Pierrefonds—which belonged to Joan 
of Arc at the moment when she fell into the pow- 
cr of the enemy at a sortie at Compiégne. 


The following will, perhaps, be interesting news 
to those of our readers who are chess-players: 

Forty years ago—in 1835—there was a chess 
tournament played, by letter, between the cham- 
pion players of France and England. The game 
lasted for two years and ended in a complete victo- 
ry for the French, which so sorely wounded British 
vanity that it has never been quite forgotten ; and 
now atter the lapse of nearly half a century Albion 
has sent a challenge to France, which has been ac- 
cepted, and the stakes are said to be 10,000 francs. 

The game, like its predecessor, will last two years ; 
the moves being communicated by telegraph. In 
Paris the game will be played at the Café de la Re- 
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gence under the direction of the professional, Rosen- 
thal. MM. Devinck, Arnous Riviere, Baron Au- 
dre and others, are among the amateur players who 
will take part in the game, and heavy bets have al- 
ready been laid on the result.—Graphic. 





Among the smaller, but still curious and inter- 
esting evidences of the desire of the Japanese to 
acquire European languages, is the tact that the 
Roman letters, smal! and capitals, and the Arabic 
numerals, are to be found worked up ingeniously 
as patterns stamped upon the common calico stuff 
used by the peasantry for their dresses. The effect 
is curious, but the combinations are so cleverly 
made that it is not nearly so bad as would be 
imagined.—London Weekly Times. 


THE NEWS, 


Dr. Von Bulow has given his last concert in New- 
York for the present. 


Michac] C. Kerr, of Indiana, has been elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

The preliminary soundings for the tunnel which is to 
connect France and England are making near St. 
Margaret's. 

The Federal Council, Germany, has passed a resolu- 
tion adding 100,000 marks to the sum already allotted 
to facilitate and promote the display of German pro- 
ducts at the Philadelphia Exhibition. 


William M. Evarts has been selected to deliver the 
Centennial address. Henry W. Longfeliow is to cele- 
brate the occasion in verse. One of the Lees of Vir- 


gima—a descendant of ‘*Light-Horse Harry,” the 
companion and friend of Washington—is to read the 


Declaration of Independence, 


A private letter from Ragusa, in Dalmatia, from 
a lady who is an eye-witness of the sufferings of the 
Herzegovinian refugees, gives a thrilling account of the 
terrible privations of these Christians fleeing for their 
She calls on Ameri- 
cans for help for these 150,000 fugitives, 


lives from Turkish persecution, 


A letter is published in the Concord papers from Miss 
Anna E. announcing 
that her health is such that her physician has ordered 


Dickinson's business manager, 


her to make a sea voyage and abandon all work. Un- 
der the circumstances he is canceling all her lecture 
engagements. 

Deacon West, of Plymouth Church, whose name was 
recently dropped from the roll of membership of that 
church, calls for a council to investigate the charges 
against Hl. W. Beecher, to which the following ques- 
tions shall be submitted: First—Is Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher guilty of adultery? Second—Is Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher guilty of perjury ? 

Pauline Virginie Dejazet, who has often been called 
the actress of eternal youth, died at Paris on Wednes 


She first 
made her debut as an actress at the age of five. She 


day, Dec. Ist, at the age of seventy-seven. 


recently appeared on the stage on the occasion of chart- 
table representations given for the benefit of the suffer- 
ers by the inundations, 


A telegram from Harwich says that the steamer 
Deutschland, from Bremen, bound for New-York with 
emigrants, grounded on the Kentish Knock. Latest ac- 
counts state that 109 out of 123 passengers known to 
have been on board are saved. ‘The crew consisted of 
None of these-are yet ac- 


counted for except the captain and chief engineer. 


100 men, including officers. 


The note of the Spanish Government in reply to the 
note of Mr. Cushing, about which there has been so 
much discussion and so little knowledge on both sides 
of the Atlantic, has been received at the State Depart- 
ment. It is described as very friendly and cordial in 
tone, and by its spirit gives hope that the long-pending 
controversies between the two Governments may be 
speedily adjusted. 

A meeting was held in Plymouth Church on the even- 
ing of Dec. 3, in which letters from Mrs. Moulton and 
W. F. West in respect to calling a council to con- 
sider the charges against H. W. Beecher were re. 
ferred to the examining committee. A series of reso- 
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lutions were read condemning the action of Mr. West in 
publishing his letter in the public papers before he sub- 
mitted it to the church. Mr Beecher made a long speech 
declaring that “the time for silence had gone by.” He 
thought it possible “ that Plymouth Church may stand 
outside of the 5,000 Congregational churches of North 
America, but it will be when they put us out and not 
when we go out.” 

” Mrs. Moulton in a letter to the members of Plymouth 
Church gives as her reason for withdrawing from the 
Society, that she could not listen to Mr. Beecher’s preach- 
ing or take the sacrament from his hand when she be- 
lieved from his confessions to her that he was guilty of 
the crime of adultery. She considers this a valid excuse. 
She repeats her request for a council of churches and 
proposes to submit to this council several questions in 
volving the decision of whether Mr. Beecher is guilty of 
adultery and perjury, and whether she has been justly 
dealt with in the action of the church in her dismissal. 

Wim. M. ‘Tweed escaped from the custody of the 
sheriff of New-York, Dec. 4th. He has been detained 
in Ludlow Street Jail awaiting trial. He has had a 
great amount of freedom, visiting his friends, taking 
daily drives, and passing a good deal of time with his 
family at his house in Madison Avenue, He went out 
as usual accompanied by two officials. Ile spent the 
greater part of the day driving about, and late in the 
afternoon expressed a wish to visit his wife, who, he 
said, was very sick, Permission was given and the 
party drove to the house, and entered the parlor. 
Tweed said he would like to go up stairs. He left the 
room but did not return. A wish having been expressed 
by the officials that he should be called in order to return 
to the jail, one of his sons who was present was re- 
quested to speak to him. He shortly returned, report- 
ing that his father was gone. He has not been heard of 
since. Telegrams have been sent all over the country 
requesting his detention if found. A reward of $10,000 
has been offered for his arrest. 

Later,—Several theories are in circulation in regard 
tothe manner of Tweed’s escape. It is supposed by 
some that he embarked on board the bark Lord Claren- 
don, bound for (Jueenstown. Another supposition is 
that he escaped on the steam-yacht 7%yra bound for 
Porto Rico, It is asserted that an intimate friend of 
‘Tweed’s aided his escape with the assistance of his 
private secretary, Foster Dewey; that a carriage was 
kept in waiting by this friend; that just at dusk Tweed 
slipped out of the basement door of his house into the 
carriage and was driven to the foot of 61st-street, 
where a boat was in waiting by which he was put on 


board the yacht. A supposed clew is reported from 
Brooklyn, A boy who had been in the habit of carrying 
messages to ‘weed, says that he saw him step out of a 
carriage near the water’s edge and lonk anxiously round 
for a boat, but not finding one he returned to the car- 
riage and was driven away. It is supposed that the car- 
riage proceeded to Fort Hamilton and from there he 
took a boat to some vessel outside. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER.—We have just received an 
advance copy of the ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AF- 
FAIRS for 1876, published at Albany, N. Y. by LurHer 
TUCKER & SON, and mailed to any address for the nom- 
inal sum of 30 cents. It is the oldest (and now the only) 
publication of the kind, and contains 150 pages of prac- 
tical matter, interesting to every resident in the country, 
illustrated with no less than 164 beautiful engravings, al- 
most all original. Elaborate almanac pages are prefixed, 
and a very useful feature is the ‘‘'Farmer’s Register,” 
which gives the addresses of all the reliable dealers in 
every thing a farmer needs to buy—live stock of all kinds, 
seeds, implements, nursery stock, etc. etc. The cover 
is quite a work of art, and altogether the little book is 
a gem in its way. 

THE END OF THE VALCOUR COMMUNITY.— 
The Green Mountain (Vt.) Freeman says :—The 
finale of the Valcour Community is come. The 
gallant Col, Wilcox and the bewitching Miss Han- 
nah Augusta, his temporary favorite, living with 
him in “elective affinity” style, have abandoned 
the Island, and gone to the more congenial clime 
of New York, while a few other deluded associates 
will soon follow their “illustrious predecessors ” 
to the great city. Orrin Shipman, who was to put 
into the common treasury fabulous sums of money, 
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and who spent about all he had on the folly, 
died on the 26th ult., at Winooski, Vt.— Worcester 
Palladium, Dec. 4, 1875. 


Through the kindness of Mr. D. M. Jenkins, of 
of the Old Tea House, 20 Fifth avenue, we are in 
receipt of the "Oneida (N. Y.) Circular, a hand- 
some weekly journal, printed by the Community 
from which it is named. The Community is as 
happy in its printing productions as in the preser- 
vation of fruits—which is saying a good deal. 

—The Pittsburgh Critic. 


Josh Billings says : 

‘People who hav got the dispepshee ought to 
be put under 500 dollar bonds, not to tell enny 
boddy of it.” 


A NEW BOUK IN PRESS. 
ORIGINAL, UNIQUE, INTERESTING. 


ie YP NOTES; oR WALKING AS A FINE 
Akt. By Alfred Barron, “(Q.” 16mo, 
330 pages; on heavy, tinted paper. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
(Depication. } 
TO MAUD. 


A pinkish-brown, day-old baby, 
Lying on a pillow, 

Like some queer shell cast on the sand 
By a mighty ocean billow. 


HIS book was written some ten years ago in 

the old Connecticut town of Wallingford. It 
created a very lively interest at the time it was 
going through the press as a serial, calling forth 
many complimentary notices from the simple 
lovers of nature, the admirers of choice reading, 
and from the highest literary critics. One lady in 
Western New York hada circle of fifty friends and 
neighbors who came to her to read * Foot Notes.” 
These papers give the walks and talks of an enthu- 
siastic pedestrian who made his excursions from 
Wallingtord. ‘They have, of course, a very desir- 
able local flavor and coloring. Their spirit and 


philosophy are good for any neighborhood. 
CONTENTS. 

Myself. Walking. The Legs. Considerations on Power. 
Looking after the Trees. Red Cedar. Stealing. Impressions and 
Confessions. Vagabonds. An Egyptian. Lichens. Old Houses 
My Neighbor. Skunk Cabbage. Just an Eye Full. Mr. Hokum 
My Farm. Night Walking. An Old Pasture. Foot Paths. Ox- 
Teamsters. A Piney-Woods Woman. Men. Sunday. ‘The 
Birch Tree. Summer. Catalogue for the Fal) ‘l'rade. Reality. 
A Seer. Duty. Addressed to Me. Dirt. The City. Back 
Neighborhoods. Where to Go. An Old Town. Creed of a 
Woodchuck. Woodchuck Hunters. Liberty. Working for Love. 
Dry Saw-Mills. Making Moan. Poke-weed. Common Sounds, 
Look and Listen. Bread. Walking in the Rain. Feast of Colors. 
In November. Winter-Colors. Up Stream. Mr. Hokum Again. 
Work and Art. Inquiring My Way. Not Lost. Practical Men. 
Weighers and Gaugers. Hearts and Heads. Wayside ‘Taverns. 
God. Under Arrest. Grass. Signs of Spring. God is Well. 
Fellowship. Old Shade Trees. Society. The Fork in the Road. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

“The author is a young man of more than average 
keenness of perception, a close observer of men and 
things, with great fondness for nature, and a generous ap- 
preciation of the common facts of the world and human 
life. His volume suggests Thoreau’s works, and doubt- 
less derived its inspiration consciously or otherwise, 
from ‘ Walden’ or ‘A Week on the Concord River., 
Like Thoreau, its author 1s an intense egotist, but it has 
one good element—it is full of nature. It has the smell 
of pine woods and clover fields in its pages. It finds 
poetry in the ox-team, and shows what can be seen al- 
most anywhere if one will go on foot with open eyes 
and mind.” —Daily Graphic. 


A bit of rural gossip worthy the pen of Ik. Marvel. 
—NM. Y. Evening Post. 


They are gracefully written, and replete with interest. 
—Golden Age. 


Ready in December. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of price. 


Wallingford Printing Co., Publishers, 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of theic own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 


STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink. 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Peaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made dy the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFOPD PRINTING COMPANY. 


All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
8 i 

Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 

e 

Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 

pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONEIDA CircuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, ‘Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. 3y John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” Spiritual 


Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noves 
An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘* Scientific 
Propagation,’ and ‘*‘ Male Continence,” 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


will be sent to a single ad- 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 


$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. TRupNeER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘*’Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ aid the ‘‘ Hand-Book cf the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Ongipa CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. Hl. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 


prion ; by John Humphrey Noyes. 358 


pages, 12mo. Price $1.50, 





Invaluable to students of Social and Religious science. Reveals 
the afflatusof New Testament Christianity, and the conditions of suc- 
cessful Christian Communism. ‘Tells how to get a pure heart, live a 
pure life, and prepare individuals for social organization on the largest 
scale. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 


CONTENTS. NO. 50. 


The True Object of Business 393 Whims of Wakefulness 396 
About Races 394 Studies in Communism 397 
Correspondence 395 Home Items 398 
Use of the Tongue 395 Moody and Sankey 398 
Notice to Subscribers 396 Facts and Topics 399 
The President's Message 396 The News 399 


Our Wallingford Letter 396 Book Notice 400 
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